140          " PEACE WITHOUT INDEMNITIES . . ."

made on January 2, when to the returning delegates of the
Central Powers there came a telegram from Petrograd
proposing that the peace negotiations should be transferred
to Stockholm, and declaring that the text of the two
articles put forward in draft on December 28 was contrary
to even that qualified formula of no annexations and no
indemnities which had been accepted by the Central Powers
on Christmas Day.1

But Kiihlmann and Czernin were not to be caught thus
easily. In Stockholm every international Socialist would
be on their necks urging the conclusion of a democratic
peace. Here in Brest-Litovsk, in the rigid atmosphere of
military headquarters, they could both restrict those who
visited the conference out of curiosity, and control, to some
degree, the course of the negotiations. Their reply therefore
was to threaten to break off all pourparlers and denounce
the armistice agreement if the Russians did not return to
Brest. This they followed up on January 5 with a further
telegram to Petrograd stating that as Russia's Allies, the
Entente, had failed to join in the negotiations for a general
peace, the Quadruple Alliance was no longer bound by its
declaration of December 25 accepting with reservations
the Soviet peace formula.2

Two things were now clear and definite to the Bolshe-
viks : first, that the Central Powers had every intention
of rejecting the formula of "no annexations and no in-
demnities " as a basis of negotiations, and, secondly, that
the Soviet could no longer play off the willingness of the
Central Powers to negotiate against the Entente's refusal.
The Soviet attitude towards the Allies, therefore, changed.
Though outwardly the stream of obloquy and abuse
appeared to flow unchecked, in secret Trotsky began to
sound out the reaction of the Entente to the possible
rupture of negotiations with the Central Powers and the
resumption of hostilities.

1 Proceedings, p. 46.                                             2 Ibid. p. 47.